Maori Decorated Sinkers* 

By V. F. FISHER, Assistant Ethnologist. 

(Plates 29 and 30.) 

Maori fishing weights or sinkers, whether of the “grooved," 
“knobbed” or “perforated” types, usually have but little decora¬ 
tion : indeed, those of the two first groups are almost invariably 
undecorated, while in the perforated sinkers the decoration is 
usually confined to a few grooves similar to those on the butt of a 
pahi onezva or a flax beater titki muka. 

A few decorated sinkers have, however, been recorded (Best, 
1908, p. 52; 1929, p. 20) and it is the purpose of this paper to 
describe some of the ornamented fishing weights in the Museum 
collection, so that the details concerning them may be available 
for purposes of comparison. 

The terminology used is based on that suggested by Linton 
(1923, p. 333). 

Body: The main portion of the sinker, usually rounded in 
form. 

Knob: The top to which the line was attached. It is much 
smaller than the body, and is frequently perforated. 

Neck: The narrow part, where the body meets the knob. 

Under Surface: The underneath portion, or base. 

Design: Refers to anj^ attempt at decoration. 

In using these terms, it will readily be seen that the boun¬ 
daries between the neck and the knob cannot in many instances 
be clearly defined. The width at the narrowest part has there¬ 
fore been chosen when giving measurements for the neck. 



Names for Sinkers, or words connected therewith:— 

Make, maihea, makihea, sinker for a fishing line. 

Karihi, sinker attached to the lower end of a drag net. 
Kohao or Kozvhao, hole in the knob. 

Whakairo refers to any carved design. 
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Of the above names, which are quoted from the Maori Dic¬ 
tionary (Williams, 1921) make is that commonly used in the 
northern part of the Auckland Peninsula. It has not been 
possible to obtain a special word for the hole in the knob, except 
kohao or kozvhao, which are the common words for any sort of 
hole. 

The forms used in decoration are those common to Maori 
carving generally, (a) human figures or their parts; (b) grooves; 
(c) spirals: in two sinkers the elements are used in combination. 

DESCRIPTION OF SPECIMENS. 

The first specimen to be described is No. 5,240 (Plate 29, 
figs. 1 and 2). 

Diniciisioiis : Height, 165 mm.; diameter of body, 135 mm., 
diameter of neck, 72 mm. 

This flattened sinker is made of sandstone; it was discovered 
some years ago in a swamp at Miranda, being placed in the 
Museum in 1909. 

The knob is decorated with two human heads placed back 
to back, with a hole pierced just at the back of the heads. In 
each case the treatment of the face is the same. The rounded 
eyes may perhaps formerly have been lined with a small piece of 
paua shell, while the nose is very prominent. No attempt has 
been made to portray a protruding tongue, although the mouth 
is wide open. The rest of the face is quite plain, lacking any 
sign of tattooing. Certainly the design is a striking one and well 
suited to the sinker. 

Nothing definite is known regarding the locality in which 
No. 9,849 (Plate 29, figs. 3 and 4) was found, except that it is a 
North Island specimen. 

DiiHensioiis : Height, 109 mm.; diameter of body, 91 mm., 
diameter of neck, 75 mm. 

This specimen has not been polished, although the material, 
sandstone, would be quite suitable for such treatment. It would 
appear that the owner had carved the design on the knob first 
and intended later to polish the body. Apparently something 
interfered with his plans, for the hole, which has been commenced 
from both sides, does not penetrate very far. 

Two heads placed back to back form a bold decoration for 
tne knob. Once again the eyes, nose and mouth are well carved, 
only this time the tongue is clearly indicated, as also a rather 
prominent chin. This feature is not very clearly illustrated m 
fig. 4. 

The rather crudely shaped specimen. No. 485 (Plate 29, figs. 
5 and 6), was dug up at Katikati and presented to the Museum 
by Captain H. Stewart, in 1883. 

Diuicitsions : Height, 133 mm.; diametei of body, 101 mm., 
diameter of neck, 63 mm. 
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The whole of the top of the knob has been carved to repre¬ 
sent an upturned human face, with a short, squat nose, a large 
mouth with the tongue visible, but not protruding, and a pointed 
chin. The forehead, which is very prominent, is decorated with 
two carved grooves running from a point above the ridge of the 
nose towards the back of the head, apparently intended to repre¬ 
sent a tattooed emphasis of the eyebrows. 

The height of the knob from the neck to the top is only 
19 mm., which, when compared with the length of the knob, 
74 mm., appears quite out of proportion. Possibly formerly it 
was much higher and had a piece broken off, being afterwards 
re-carved with the face, as described. An attempt has been made 
to carve a spiral on the side, but it is only just recognisable. 

The finest specimen known is perhaps No. 51 (Plate 30, figs. 
1 and 2). It has been previously figured by Best (1908, p. 52, 
and. 1929, p. 20), but as it has never been described in detail, it 
was thought advisable to do so here. 

Dimensions: Height, 102 mm.; diameter of body, 97 mm.; 
diameter of neck, 53 mm. 

This beautifully carved specimen, bearing the personal name 
Marutuahu, was formerly in the collection of the late Captain 
Gilbert Mair. According to him it originally belonged to Hotu- 
nui, of Tainui fame, the father of Marutuahu. Later it passed 
into the possession of a hapn of Ngati-Awa. After being lost for 
many generations, it was finally recovered in 1868 at Te Kaha, 
following a slip which occurred in the cliff at the pa. It was buried 
about fifteen feet from the surface. 

An old man recognised it as the famous stone “Marutuahu.” 
A quarrel arose as to the ownership of the relic, and was finally 
settled by the presentation of the disputed article to Captain 
Mair. Later it was acquired for the Auckland Museum. 

Fashioned in marl, it has been elaborately decorated over 
almost the entire surface. The main design consists of two 
human figures, with their heads back to back on the knob, and 
their feet extending right beneath the undersurface or base. 
Great care has been shown in carving the two heads, which show 
much detail, their most prominent feature being the protruding 
tongue. The necks of the figures are clearly shown on the neck 
of the sinker. 

A neatly executed double spiral decorates the shoulders in 
each case, and also the buttocks. The three fingers and toes so 
characteristic of Maori carving are here reproduced very faith¬ 
fully. In fig. 2, the finger tips meet on the body, hence that por¬ 
tion is not otherwise decorated. On the corresponding figure, 
which is not illustrated, the fingers are placed on the thighs, 
consequently it has been possible to carve the body with a series 
of chevrons representing ribs. Archey (1926, p. 151) has already 
shown that the design decorating this specimen has certain points 
of resemblance to the design on a carved stone figure found at 
Northcote. 
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Between the two main figures, on each side, there is a small, 
conventionalised human figure represented. 

Such an elaborately carved specimen w’as probably only used 
on special ceremonial occasions, when the tohunga would bring it 
from its resting place, to which it would be returned at the con¬ 
clusion of the ceremonies. 

The next specimen. No. 6,304 (Plate 30, fig. 3), is manufac¬ 
tured from rhyolite. It was discovered by Mr. Stevens near 
Mount Maunganui, Tauranga, and presented by him to the 
Museum. It is of a different shape from any specimens reviewed 
so far, as it does not possess either a knob or a neck. It is roughly 
circular in shape and perforated just above the centre with a 
large hole. 

Dimensions: Height, 167 mm.; diameter, 148 mm. 

Double spirals adorn the front and back, while the sides are 
partially covered with a representation of the human head. The 
eyes, nose and mouth are very boldly treated, owing to the fact 
that the coarse nature of the material rendered a more detailed 
treatment too difficult. 

Practically the whole of this large sinker is covered with 
one or other of the two designs employed. The illustration shows 
the spiral carving very well, but no figure has been prepared 
showing the human head on the side. 

Specimen No. 6,674 (Plate 30, fig. 4), fashioned from fine 
grained sandstone, was discovered in the North Cape district. 

Dimensions: Height, 93 mm.; diameter of body, 71 mm.; 
diameter of neck, 47 mm. 

As an example of a well finished sinker it would be hard to 
find a better specimen. It has been beautifully shaped and highly 
polished, and the carved grooves on the knob have been executed 
with great care. The carving on the knob is similar to that often 
seen on patu onezm and tuki muka, just below the hand grip. The 
distribution of this type is very limited, and reference will be 
made to this point at a later stage. 

In No. 7,304 (Plate 30, figs. 5 and 6) we have a specimen 
roughly circular in shape. It was found on the celebrated Waihi 
Beach, and presented to the Museum by Mr. H. E. Vaile. 

Dimensions: Height, 161 mm.; diameter, 136 mm. 

The exact nature of the material from which it has been 
fashioned is not certain, but it is probably scoriaceous andesite. 
Evidently the decorator found it awkward to carve, so he utilised 
the design shown, in a very effective manner. It consists of 
two single spirals, one on each side, worked not in a continuous 
groove, as in other specimens, but with a series of knobs, or 
raised lumps. A large hole near the top peiTorates the sinker. 
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DESIGNS EMPLOYED. 

P'rom a consideration of the above specimens it will be seen 
that the variety of designs employed was not very extensive. _ A 
detailed examination of all the sinkers in the Museum collection 
indicated clearly that the most popular design was that with the 
grooves on the knob. The Museum possesses fifteen of this type, 
and, as mentioned previously, their distribution is very restricted. 

It was found that, with two exceptions, they were all from 
localities north of Auckland. The list will probably prove of 
interest to students, so it is inserted here for reference, and is 
as follows:—Kapowairua (2) ; Batley, Kaipara; Marsden Point, 
Whangarei; North Kaipara Head; Lower Waihou, Hokianga; 
Kaipara; Paparoa (2) ; North Cape; Mangonui County; Waimate 
North; Kaitaia; Whanganui, and one for which no locality has 
been recorded. There seems little doubt, therefore, that the type 
is peculiar to North Auckland. With regard to the isolated speci¬ 
men from Whanganui, it is possible it may have been carried 
there and was originally from the North. Skinner (1921, p. 76) 
has drawn attention to the fact that perforated line sinkers are 
characteristic of what he styles the “northern culture area.” 

The other designs, in order of their popularity, are as fol¬ 
lows;—Human form, 8 (5 of which portray the human head 
only); spiral design, 7; combination of elements, 2 (includes 
human form and spiral design) ; miscellaneous, 4. The examina¬ 
tion shows that of 520 sinkers in the Museum collection, only 36, 
or 7 per cent., are decorated specimens. 

It seems probable that elaborately carved sinkers were used 
on ceremonial occasions, receiving in many instances a special 
name, as in the case of Marutuahu. Considering their compara¬ 
tive scarcity and the work expended on them, we may be sure 
they were highly prized by their owners. 

Those described in this article illustrate the best specimens 
in the Museum collection, and each type is represented. 

An interesting point is the fact that with an odd exception 
only perforated sinkers have been decorated. 

Finally, I have to thank Miss E. Reekie for drawing the 
sketch illustrating the terminology, and Mr. C. W. Firth for 
kindly identifying the material from which the various sinkers 
described were fashioned. 
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Fig, 1. Sinker No. 5,240, decoration, two carved heads. 
Fig. 2. Sinker No. 5,240, side view. 

Fig. 3. Sinker No. 9,849, decoration, two heads. 

Fig. 4. Sinker No. 9,849, side view. 

Fig. 5. Sinker No. 485, decoration, an upturned face. 

Fig. 6. Sinker No. 485, decoration, an upturned face. 
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Figs. 1 and 2. Sinker No. 51 (“Marutuahn”), Iront and side views. 

Fig. 3. Sinker No. 6,304, decoration, double spiral. 

Fig. 4. Sinker No. 6,674, decoration, grooves on knob. 

Figs. 5 and 6. Sinker No. 7,304, front and side views, decoration double 
spiral outlined by small knobs. 


